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fate and charged into the fray to fall by an unknown hand. With him
the glory of the Regno departed. Like Frederick II he had fostered its
rich culture, the most advanced in Europe; he was himself an author.
In spite of indolence, revengefulness, and faithlessness, he had been a
merciful, indulgent prince. Now the Regnicoli were to fall under an
utterly selfish, greedy ruler, and to expiate their own fickle treason.
True it is, that it was time that European civilisation should find its
centre to the north away from the semi-oriental influences of Sicily. It
was time, too, that the now unfruitful connexion of Italy and Germany
should give place to independent development. And these necessities were
effected by the victory of the French knights over German and Saracen
at Benevento.

A kaleidoscopic change took place all over Italy on Manfred's fall.
The Hegno accepted its new master. Almost all the March of Ancona
submitted to the Pope. At Florence, after an intricate series of
compromises, the Ghibelline nobles left the town, and the popolo
was revived; the Guelfs of course came back throughout Tuscany
and took the lead. In Lombardy there followed a number of revo-
lutions, as the imperialist towns turned papalist. Pelavicini lost all
his dominions and retired to his estates, where he died in 1269; Buoso
da Dovara was similarly relegated to his possessions in the Cremonese
contado. Societies were formed in many towns to secure peace and
orthodoxy, and they soon became actively papalist bodies. Of all the
cities, only tyrant-ruled Verona and republican Pavia retained their im-
perial party standpoint.

It seemed for a moment as if the aims of the Popes were fully brought
about. That they were not, was due partly to King Charles'* ambition
and partly to his necessities, but also to the rivalries of the north Italian
towns, the policy of which was only partially and unwillingly concerned
with the strife of Pope and Emperor, and not at all fulfilled by the mere
victory of Clement IV. Charles' government of the Regno rapidly became
a public scandal. The Staufen had ruled through the Regnicoli them-
selves; but Charles, who had seen their treason and who knew that such
loyalty as existed was for the Staufen, governed them as he governed the
Provencals, by foreigners. Only the tax-farmers were native, and these
men soon earned a hatred which their predecessors had avoided. The
French officials, on their side, were oppressive aliens. The Tuscan mer-
chants and bankers absorbed the country's trade, once in native hands.
The promised Parliament was not held. The taxes themselves were as
heavy as of old, and harder to bear, for the general collectae were still
levied, in spite of Charles' promises to the Pope, and the clergy were
now exempb from them, Charles' promise being kept on that head.
Charles might justly claim that he could not abolish the collectae had he
wished, since the bureaucratic State needed heavy taxes for its support,
and he had soldiers and debts to pay, among which the debt and tribute